After  reading9  please  hand  this  article  to  some 
friend  interested  in  the  cause  of  free  trade  or  who 
needs  enlightenment. 


Protection  for  Infant  Industries 
Outgrown. 


BY 
ARTHUR    SCOTT    OILMAN, 

OP   CAMBRIDGE,   MASS. 


The  fifteenth  in  a  series  of  articles  issued  by  the  New  England  Free 
Trade  League,  640  Tremont  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  object  of  the  League  shall  be  to  free  our  Trade,  our  Industries,  and  our 
People  from  all  tariff  taxes  except  those  imposed  for  revenue  only. 

Its  method  shall  be  to  enlist  the  conscience,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of 
the  people  against  the  system  called  Protection,  which  at  the  dictation  of  organ- 
ized wealth  taxes  the  whole  American  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

All  lovers  of  freedom  and  foes  of  monopoly  are 
invited  to  join  the  League,  dues  one  dollar  per  annum, 
which  entitle  the  members  to  receive  its  publications. 


Protection  for  Infant  Industries  Outgrown. 

By  ARTHUR  SCOTT  OILMAN,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Among  the  protected  industries,  some  can  never  meet  foreign 
competition  without  protection,  in  which  case  it  is  an  economic  loss 
to  prosecute  them  ;  and  others  will  soon  reach  the  point  where  they 
can  stand  alone.  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  tariff  lasts,  it  is  neces- 
sarily a  burden  on  the  body  of  consumers.  As  it  is  certain  that  no 
exchange  of  goods  is  made  unless  both  parties  are  benefited  by  the 
transaction,  so  it  is  also  clear  that  a  tariff  which  checks  trade  harms 
the  consumers  of  both  countries.  The  benefits  of  fostering  infant 
industries  can  only  be  attained  if  the  industries  soon  cease  to  need 
protection.  The  original  protectionists  in  this  country  wished  to 
give  manufacturers  a  fair  chance  to  compete  with  business  of  long 
standing  in  other  countries.  Their  interference  with  the  benefits  of 
international  trade  was  not  intended  to  outlive  its  usefulness.  They 
did  not  entertain  the  absurd  idea  that  a  tariff  could  create  a  perma- 
nent balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  or  that  a  money  excess  of  exports 
over  imports  was  going  to  make  us  richer.  They  knew  that  what  we 
wanted  was  to  exchange  our  goods  for  what  foreigners  could  make 
cheaper ;  but,  also  knowing  that  a  diversified  industry  was  advan- 
tageous, they  believed  that  the  American  public  would  be  willing  to 
undergo  a  temporary  sacrifice  until  the  untried  resources  of  the 
country  were  developed.  Whether,  in  an  over-progressive  country 
like  this,  these  infant  industries  would  not  have  had  a  little  slower 
but  a  far  more  healthy  growth  unaided,  those  only  surviving  in  the 
struggle  with  foreign  competition  for  which  the  conditions  were  fa- 
vorable, is  a  pertinent  question,  but  one  which  we  need  not  discuss. 

What,  then,  is  the  situation  now?  Simply  that  these  "infant" 
industries,  protected  from  foreign  competition  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  citizens,  have  long  since  ceased  to  need  protection.  It  may 
well  be  asked,  When  does  an  industry  cease  to  be  an  "  infant "  in- 
dustry ?  When,  indeed  !  Is  an  industry  that  supports  one  corpora- 
tion having  a  capital  stock  of  $1,250,000,000  an  infant  industry  ?  Is 
any  trust  or  monopoly  an  infant  industry  ?  Can  any  industry  claim 


protection  as  an  infant  industry  after  several  years  of  experiment  ? 
If  it  is  unsuccessful,  it  is  an  economic  loss  to  prosecute  it ;  and,  if 
successful,  it  becomes  an  undue  bounty  to  the  manufacturer  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumers.  The  early  protectionists  of  new  in- 
dustries in  this  country  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  some  of  these 
"infant  "  industries  have  developed  ;  and  they  might  well  believe  the 
time  had  come  when  the  American  public  need  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  American  manufacturers.  There 
are  those  who  believe  that  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  is  no  longer 
vital :  the  tariff  has  built  up  American  industries,  they  say,  so  why 
not  let  it  stay  ?  Such  people  cannot  understand  the  mutual  benefits 
of  international  trade,  and  they  do  not  see  that  our  exports  must 
always  be  dependent  on  our  imports.  They  do  not  see  that  what  we 
trade  for  is  not  the  money  of  other  countries,  but  the  goods 
which  they  can  make  cheaper  than  we  can.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  tariffs  on  our  part  will  lead  to  counter-tariffs  from  countries 
whose  custom  we  have  begun  to  find  valuable  to  our  industries,  and 
they  forget  that  by  limiting  the  field  of  production  to  one  country 
they  increase  the  tendency  to  fluctuations  in  prices,  with  its  conse- 
quent overproduction,  followed  by  panics  and  failures  ;  and,  finally, 
they  fail  to  realize  that  the  tariff  is  a  tax  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  protected  indus- 
tries. 

If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  clear  that  the  object  for  which  a  pro- 
tective tariff  had  been  originated  had  been  attained,  and  that  its 
continuation  was  undesirable.  But  the  recent  tendency  of  indus- 
tries toward  combination  has  put  a  new  face  on  the  matter.  As  long 
as  there  are  individual  firms  in  the  same  protected  industry,  the  price 
of  the  product  is  somewhat  kept  down  by  competition  ;  but,  the  more 
industries  become  controlled  by  pools  and  trusts,  the  greater  is  the 
danger  that  the  prices  will  be  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the  duty. 
For  a  year  or  more  actual  cases  have  come  to  public  notice  in  which 
American  protected  "  infant "  industries  have  sustained  prices  in  this 
country,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  successful  competitors  in 
foreign  markets  where  lower  prices  were  quoted.  Indeed,  American 
ship-builders  complain  that  the  one  supreme  reason  why  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  them  to  build  a  merchant  marine  to  rival  England's  is 
because  American  trusts  have  been  selling  ship-plates  cheaper  in 
England  than  here  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Would  not  the  nation 
be  better  off  if  it  had  a  shipping  industry  and  if,  in  consequence,  Mr. 
Carnegie  had  been  able  to  amass  a  fortune  of  only  $150,000,000  in- 


stead  of  $300,000,000?      A  change  in  the  tariff  is  what  the  ship- 
builders need, —  not  a  government  subsidy. 

Our  infant  industries,  made  up  of  individual  struggling  manufact- 
urers, competing  with  each  other,  and  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
foreign  rivals  for  even  the  home  market,  have  grown  to  be  all-power- 
ful trusts,  making  prices  to  suit  themselves,  and  often  maintaining, 
by  virtue  of  the  tariff,  a  higher  price  in  this  country  than  they  can 
sell  at  a  profit  the  same  goods  delivered  in  a  foreign  country.  Is  it 
not  preposterous  to  ask  the  consumer  still  to  make  sacrifices  for  such 
over-fed  "  infants  "  ?  The  only  check  to  a  monopolistic  trust  is  foreign 
competition,  and  this  is  destroyed  by  a  tariff  duty.  Surely,  the  con- 
ditions have  changed.  From  now  on  the  American  consumer  needs 
protection  against  the  greed  and  the  power  of  the  great  industries  of 
his  own  country.  Is  it  right  that  we  should  rob  ourselves  of  the 
benefits  which  we  might  have  from  our  own  natural  advantages,  our 
own  business  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  our  own  skilled  labor,  and  our 
own  ready  capital,  and  that  with  all  these  aids  to  industry  we  should 
not  be  able  to  exchange  freely  for  the  produce  of  other  countries  ? 
Protection  to  infant  industries  has  prevailed  long  enough.  Let  us 
cry,  "No  protection  to  trusts,"  till  Congress  comes  to  the  relief  of 
the  people. 

ARTHUR  SCOTT  GILMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS.,  April  29,  1901. 


